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The Joint Committee on Palestine Reports 


The first result of British-United States joint effort to solve the problem of Palestine is now available 
in the Report of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. We examine the Committee’s plan 
together with some of the reasons given for its conclusions. 


Even before the Report of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee was made public it had become evident that neither 
Zionists nor Arabs would be satisfied with the findings. 
The main concrete proposals award something to each 
group and each is asked to make some sacrifice. The 
recommendation that the entry into Palestine of 100,000 
Jews from Europe be speedily facilitated is a considerable 
contribution to the humanitarian concern of the Zionists. 
It thwarts the determination of the Arabs that Jewish 
immigration shall cease and it appears to them to be the 
repudiation of a solemn pledge that immigration would not 
be resumed without their acquiescence. The prohibition 
of the establishment of an independent state, either Jew- 
ish or Arab, frustrates the nationalist aspirations of both. 

The situation in Palestine has made these conclusions 
rather obvious from the inception of the Committee’s 
mission. (For the factual background see INFoRMATION 
SERVICE, October 7, 1944, “Conflict Over Palestine.”) 
The main interest is in the general findings of the Report 
and the recommendations which are directed toward the 
establishment of constructive cooperation between Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine. The Committee finds a first ne- 
cessity to be the leveling up of the Palestinian Arab com- 
munity’s condition to that of the Jewish community—in 
education, social welfare, economic standing and political 
structure. It makes positive proposals for the achieve- 
ment of at least some measure of this purpose, and stresses 
that without peaceful cooperation progress cannot be made. 


The Committee takes the position that the major prob- 
lem of Jewish refugees in Europe cannot be solved in 
Palestine. Its investigation has led to the belief that a 
considerable number of Jews will continue to live in most 
European countries and that mass emigration would be 
of service neither to them nor to Europe. Extensive as- 
sistance, the Committee urges, must be given to those 
who will rebuild their shattered communities, including 
the restitution of private and corporate property. For the 
large number who will wish to leave, other countries must 
arrange immigration facilities and aid. 


The interests of Christendom in Palestine are stressed 
and a trusteeship under the United Nations is proposed. 
with Great Britain continuing to operate her mandate un- 
til transfer can be effected. The recommendation that 
Jewish immigration be facilitated has reference to the in- 
terim period only. 


The Committee’s Recommendations 


The recommendations contained in the Report are 
printed below. They will be followed by such brief sum- 
mary of the accompanying comment and supporting fac- 
tual material as seems useful. 


1. The European Problem. 


“We have to report that such information as we received 
about countries other than Palestine gave no hope of sub- 
stantial assistance in finding homes for Jews wishing or 
impelled to leave Europe. 


“But Palestine alone cannot meet the emigration needs 
of the Jewish victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution ; the 
whole world shares responsibility for them and indeed for 
the resettlement of all ‘displaced persons.’ 

“\We therefore recommend that our Governments to- 
gether, and in association with other countries, should en- 
deavor immediately to find new homes for all such ‘dis- 
placed persons,’ irrespective of creed or nationality, whose 
ties with their former communities have been irreparably 
broken. 


“Though emigration will solve the problems of some 
victims of persecution, the overwhelming majority, in- 
cluding a considerable number of Jews, will continue to 
live in Europe. We recommend therefore that our Gov- 
ernments endeavor to secure that immediate effect is given 
to the provision of the United Nations Charter calling 
for ‘universal respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion.’ ” 


2. Refugee Immigration into Palestine. 


“We recommend (a) that 100,000 certificates be au- 
thorized immediately for the admission into Palestine of 
Jews who have been the victims of Nazi and Fascist per- 
secution; (b) that these certificates be awarded as far as 
possible in 1946 and that actual immigration be pushed 
forward as rapidly as conditions will permit.” 


3. Principles of Government: No Arab, No Jewish State. 


“Tn order to dispose, once and for all, of the exclusive 
claims of Jews and Arabs to Palestine, we regard it as 
essential that a clear statement of the following principles 
should be made: 
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“I. That Jew shall not dominate Arab and Arab shall 
not dominate Jew in Palestine. Il. That Palestine shall 
be neither a Jewish state nor an Arab state. III. That 
the form of government ultimately to be established, shall, 
under international guarantees, fully protect and preserve 
the interests in the ]foly land of Christendom and of the 
Moslem and Jewish faiths. 

“Thus Palestine must ultimately become a state which 
guards the rights and interests of Moslems, Jews and 
Christians alike; and accords to the inhabitants, as a 
whole, the fullest measure of self-government consistent 
with the three paramount principles set forth above.” 


4. Mandate and United Nations Trusteeship. 


“We have reached the conclusion that the hostility be- 
tween Jews and .\rabs and, in particular, the determina- 
tion of each to achieve domination, if necessary by vio- 
lence, make it almost certain that, now and for some time 
to come, any attempt to establish either an independent 
alestinian state or independent Palestinian states would 
result in civil strife such as might threaten the peace of 
the world. We therefore recommend that, until this hos- 
tility disappears, the Government of Palestine be con- 
tinued as at present under mandate pending the execution 
of a trusteeship agreement under the United Nations.” 


5. Equality of Standards, 


“Looking toward a form of ultimate self-government, 
consistent with the three principles laid down in Recom- 
mendation No. 3, we recommend that the mandatory or 
trustee should proclaim the principle that Arab economic, 
educational and political advancement in Palestine is of 
equal importance with that of the Jews; and should at 
once prepare measures designed to bridge the gap which 
now exists and raise the Arab standard of living to that 
of the Jews; and so bring the two peoples to a full appreci- 
ation of their common interest and common destiny in the 
land where both belong.” 


6. Future Immigration Policy. 


“We recommend that pending the early reference to the 
United Nations and the execution of a trusteeship agree- 
ment, the mandatory should administer Palestine accord- 
ing to the mandate, which declares, with regard to immi- 
gration, that ‘the administration of Palestine, while insur- 
ing that the rights and position of other sections of the 
population are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immi- 
gration under suitable conditions.” 


7. Land Policy. 


“(a) We recommend that the land transfers regula- 
tions of 1940 be rescinded and replaced by regulations 
based on a policy of freedom in the sale, lease or use oi 
land, irrespective of race, community or creed; and pro- 
viding adequate protection for the interests of small own- 
ers and tenant cultivators. 


“(b) We further recommend that steps be taken to 
render nugatory and to prohibit provisions in convey- 
ances, leases and agreements relating to land which stipu- 
late that only members of one race, community or creed 
may be employed on or about or in connection therewith. 

“(c) We recommend that the Government should ex- 
ercise such close supervision over the holy places and 1lo- 
calities such as the Sea of Galilee and its vicinity as will 
protect them from desecration and from uses which offend 
the conscience of religious people; and that such laws as 
are required for this purpose be enacted forthwith.” 


8. Economic Development. 


“Various plans for large-scale agricultural and indus. 
trial development in Palestine have been presented for our 
consideration; these projects, if successfully carried into 
effect, could not only greatly enlarge the capacity of the 
country to support an increasing population, but also raise 
the living standards of Jew and Arab alike. 

“We are not in a position to assess the soundness of 
these specific plans ; but we cannot state too strongly that, 
however technically feasible they may be, they will fail 
unless there is peace in Palestine. Moreover, their full 
success requires the willing cooperation of adjacent Arab 
states, since they are not merely Palestinian projects. We 
recommend therefore that the examination, discussion and 
execution of these plans be conducted, from the start and 
throughout, in full consultation and cooperation not only 
with the Jewish Agency but also with the governments 
of the neighboring Arab states directly affected.” 


9. Education. 


“We recommend that, in the interests of the conciliation 
of the two peoples and of general improvement of the 
Arab standard of living, the educational system of both 
Jews and Arabs be reformed, including the introduction 
of compulsory education within a reasonable time.” 


10. The Need for Peace in, Palestine. 


“We recommend that, if this report is adopted, it should 
be made clear beyond all doubt to both Jews and Arabs 
that any attempt from either side, by threats of violence, 
by terrorism, or by the organization or use of illegal 
armies to prevent its execution, will be resolutely sup- 
pressed. 

“Furthermore, we express the view that the Jewish 
Agency should at once resume active cooperation with 
the mandatory in the suppression of terrorism and of il- 
legal immigration, and in the maintenance of that law and 
order throughout Palestine which is essential for the good 
of all, including the new immigrants.” 


The Distance Between Arab and Jew 


The Committee’s comment brings out the obstacles in 
the way of progress in cooperation in Palestine. Some 
are inherent in the character of the two communities 
brought into close contact and cherishing aspirations that 
are mutually exclusive; some arise from the conditions 
of the mandate of the League of Nations to Great Britain; 
and some grow out of Palestine’s geographic and comnier- 
cial situation. 

Social Services. The disparity in expenditure on social 
services to Jews and to Arabs produces a highly visible 
inequality. Services to the Arabs must be raised more 
nearly to the level of those available to Jews. .\ larger 
proportion of the tax revenue therefore must be expended 
upon the Arab community than is obtained from it. The 
Committee believes that both communities will profit in 
the end. 

Education, Extension and improvement of Arab educa- 
tional facilities—primary, secondary and higher education 
—is essential. The development of an Arab middle class 
is needed to supply political support to the new intelli- 
gentsia and produce equality in political capacity. Pro- 
fessional and middle classes are needed to place the Arab 
community upon a par with the Jewish. 

Education should contribute to the conciliation program. 
Adequate Government control is needed to eliminate “‘the 
present excited emphasis on racialism and the perversion 
of education for propaganda purposes.” 
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Economic status. Even when Jewish enterprise in 
Palestine remains private “it is everywhere guided and 
supported—in finance, technical advice and other matters 
—by the great complex of Jewish undertakings which co- 
operate in the building of the National Home.” Among 
the Arabs individualism is characteristic in small-scale 
peasant farming and in the present expansion of indus- 
try. Since there is a great disparity in wages the limita- 
tion on competition which it engenders works to perpetu- 
ate rather than to diminish the inequality. 


Independent Statehood 


Palestine can never be purely Jewish; it lies at the 
crossroads of the Arab world and the Arab descendants 
of long-time inhabitants rightly look upon it as their home- 
land, the Committee holds. Minority guarantees would 
not afford adequate protection for any subordinated group. 
The fear of the ascendancy of either group, it is urged, 
must be removed through the establishment of a constitu- 
tion which will make the struggle for a mere numerical 
majority purposeless. 


Immigration 


The Jewish National Home, although embodying a mi- 
nority, is today a reality and “has a right to continued 
existence, protection and development.” Its proper devel- 
opment involves immigration. The Committee rejects the 
view that there should be “no further Jewish immigration 
into Palestine without Arab acquiescence,” which would 
result in Arab domination. It also rejects “the insistent 
Jewish demand that forced Jewish immigration must pro- 
ceed apace in order to produce as quickly as possible a 
Jewish majority and a Jewish State.” The well-being of 
both and the economic position of Palestine as a whole 
must be taken into account. The “right of every indepen- 
dent nation to determine in the interests of its people the 
number of immigrants to be admitted to its lands” must be 
conceded also a right of the Palestine Government. 


The Free Sale of Land 


The Committee finds that the effect of the land transfers 
regulations of 1940 “has been such as to amount to dis- 
crimination against the Jews; their tendency is to segre- 
gate and keep separate Arabs and Jews.” — Also, they 
afford no protection to Arab tenants and cultivators in 
the free zone. The proposal to establish “a policy of free- 
dom in the sale, lease or use of land, irrespective of race, 
community or creed” would seem to envisage along with 
removal of restrictions upon Arab sales a reciprocal elimi- 
nation of the Jewish National Fund’s prohibitions upon 
the sale of Jewish land. 


Similarly, the restrictions embodied in leases of the 
Jewish National Fund upon the employment of non-Jew- 
ish labor are “harmful to cooperation and understanding 
between Arab and Jew.” Care should be exercised by the 
Government lest too large a proportion of land become 
alienated either to the Jewish National Fund or the Su- 
preme Moslem Council. Settlement of land title should 
proceed as rapidly as possible and the development of state 
jands should be facilitated. 


Economic Development 


The Committee holds it to be not “wise or appropriate” 
that large development projects “be undertaken by any 
private organization”; rather, they “should be conceived 
as public projects, suitable for Government enterprise, 
and accepted only provided that they are calculated to 
benefit all parts of the population.” 
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Removal of Article 18 from the mandate (it guaran- 
tees equal treatment for the trade of all League of Nations 
members), by clearing the way to those comprehensive 
tariff and trade agreements which might ultimately result 
in a customs union, would facilitate the economic develop- 
ment of the country. 


Jewish and Arab Attitudes 


No evidence was discovered by the Committee that Arab 
leaders do not accurately represent the sentiment of their 
people. All Arab parties are “unalterably opposed” to 
Jewish immigration, just as “the various Jewish parties” 
are all united in advocacy of unlimited immigration, abo- 
lition of land sale restrictions and abrogation of the 1939 
White Paper. 

The Arabs consider the mandate “a violation of their 
right to self-determination” and Jewish immigration “an 
invasion of Palestine.’”” They are supported by the Chris- 
tian Arab community and the neighboring Arab states. 
The Committee received appeal in their behalf from In- 
dian Moslems. The Arabs fear the “power of Western 
capital” as exemplified in the Jewish group. “The influx 
of Western capital and the purchase of modern equip- 
ment for agriculture and industry excite in the minds of 
the Arabs a sense of inferiority and the feeling that they 
are contending against an imponderable force which is 
difficult to resist’; and that “their case is being judged 
and their fate is being decided by mysterious forces in 
the Western world, which they do not understand and 
which do not understand them.” They fear that Zionism 
will impede their closer union, that it will become expan- 
sive and aggressive, bringing tensions and dangerous 
alignments and manoeuvres. 


“Under the special conditions of the mandate,” the Jews 
have benefited by regaining their national self-confidence 
but “they have not been able to throw off their exclusive- 
ness and tendency to self-isolation.”. The Committee con- 
siders it “not unfair to say that the Jewish community 
in Palestine has never, as a community, faced the problem 
of cooperation with the Arabs.” Nothing in Palestine sug- 
gests, however, that the Jews could not readily master 
the lessons of self-government. 


The demand for a Jewish State, in the Committee’s 
view, “goes beyond the obligations of either the Balfour 
Declaration or the Mandate,” but, although “Palestinian 
Jewry is riddled with party differences,” critics of the 
Biltmore Program (the official statement of the Zionist 
position) among them “do not exceed at the moment one- 
quarter of the Jewish population of Palestine.” To the 
Palestine Government, the Jewish Agency now “appears 
as a force for disunity, partly for reasons outside the 
Agency’s control, partly by reason of its own activities.” 


Public Security 


Palestine, says the Report, is a garrisoned land. Neither 
Jew nor Arab has been admitted to the highest ranks of 
the Administration. The Jewish community has become 
strong and tightly woven, “a virtual Jewish non-territorial 
State with its own executive and legislative organs, paral- 
lel in many respects to the Mandatory Administration,” 
and has “ceased to cooperate with the Administration in 
the maintenance of law and order, and in the suppression 
of terrorism.” Illegal organization “and the atmosphere 
of conspiracy, which inevitably accompanies it, are having 
their corroding effects on that free democracy which has 
always been the pride of Palestinian Jews.” The obliga- 
tory “national service” of one year instituted by the Jew- 
ish Agency and Vaad Leumi, now partlv used for military 
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training, amounts to virtual conscription of illegal armed 
forces. 


The Administration 


In its delicate political position the Palestine adminis- 
tration has had little freedom of action. Its ‘‘colonial’’ 
character cannot be radically remedied “‘so long as the 
division between Arabs and Jews compels British officials 
to assume so extensive a responsibility, and in view of the 
fact that their actions must be accounted for both to 
Parliament and to an international organization, each re- 
sponsive to a keenly interested public opinion.” 

An account of the Administration’s efforts to reach 
a peaceful modus operandi is given and an account of the 
disturbance of public security. The conclusion is: “It 
seems clear that the threats to public order in Palestine 
during the Mandatory period have arisen very largely out 
of the conflict between Arabs and Jews with regard to 
Jewish immigration viewed in the light of its effect upon 
the political future of the country. Until 1939, violence 
came from the Arabs, protesting against continued Jewish 
immigration. Since 1939, it has come from the Jews, pro- 
testing against restrictions upon such immigration. In 
1936 the Arab leaders indicated their inability to halt vio- 
lence. In 1946 the Jewish leaders did likewise.” 


Difficulties in the Plan 


It seems questionable that any constitution can 
remove the fears of domination. Their bases are too 
fundamental. Comparative birth rate statistics indicate 
that any Jewish majority achieved through any absorbable 
influx of Jews would be ephemeral. On the other hand, 
Arab fears are based upon the character of the Zionist 
colonization enterprise and organization. The tight-knit, 
technically guided, subsidized effort has an impact that is 
alarming to them. They do not believe that any legal re- 
strictions will hold it in check. 


The Grave Problem of Food Supply 


Shortages in fats, meat, dairy products and sugar were 
expected at the end of the war, but an increased consump- 
tion of cereals was expected to make up the difference. A 
recent British White Paper on The World Food Shortage, 
(Cmd. 6785) presents the salient facts in the current situ- 
ation. There is now a dire shortage of wheat. To main- 
tain supplies 25 per cent lower than normal Europe needed 
to import 15.6 million tons of bread grains for the year 
July, 1945, to June, 1946. French North Africa, South 
Africa, India, China and other deficit countries “bring 
total world import requirements to about 32 million tons.” 
Rice production in Burma and Siam, the chief exporters, 
was about 58 per cent of the normal crop. The shortages 
are due to a number of factors: lack of transportation, 
fuel and fertilizers, fear of a large accumulation of wheat 
stocks (four times prewar in 1943) ; and, most important, 
a series of droughts in Europe, French North Africa, 
South Africa, New Zealand and India. The enormously 
increased use of bread grain for feeding livestock—three 
times the prewar rate—in America in the last half of 1945 
and early 1946 lowered our reserves disastrously. 

Food consumption in the United States, the country 
with the highest average number of calories daily, is slight- 
ly above prewar; in Germany and Austria it is from 50 
to 60 per cent of prewar and from 70 to 75 per cent in 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Italy. But “many 
people, especially in towns, receive much less than the 
average.” “Many persons” who do not receive special 
rations for heavy work and cannot buy on the black mar- 
ket “are already approaching starvation levels.” As food 
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consumption drops “there is a rapid fall in the capacity 
for work and an increase in deaths from the direct and jn- 
direct effects of undernourishment.” “. . . The present 
difficulties are unlikely to disappear with the next harvest. 
. . . Only a combination of favorable circumstances can 
bring about any material improvement, while unfavorable 
crops would spell disaster.” 

The White Paper estimates a “world deficit of wheat 
of about 8 million tons for the crop year 1945-1946.” The 
European crop for 1945-1946 was about 47 per cent below 
the prewar average. ‘‘Since seed must be provided for an 
an increased acreage in 1946, the fall in net supplies for 
human consumption is proportionately heavier.” 

In Africa and Asia the production of bread grains was 
far below normal. Supplies of rice are “entirely inade- 
quate” for the countries which depend on it. Total sup- 
plies for 1946 are about half “stated import requirements,” 
which are “small in relation to prewar supplies.” 

In Europe during the war there was a “very marked” 
reduction in the numbers of livestock. In the United 
States and Canada there was a large increase. In Central 
Europe, South and Southeast Europe, meat consumption 
is estimated at less than 33 pounds per capita, against an 
estimate of about 160 pounds per capita for the United 
States in 1946. World exports of fats and oils in 1946 
will be a little more than half the prewar level. In 
Germany and Austria supplies are estimated at about 8.75 
pounds per capita. 

“More than a year ago,” according to a feature story 
in the New York Times for April 28, Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman returned from a survey of needs in Europe 
to report that “the resources of Allied nations would be 
taxed to the limit to meet the tidal wave of want” after 
the war. But “no substantial action” was taken. By the 
middle of December, 1945, it was evident that there would 
be a serious deficit. The situation is far worse now. 


Great Britain’s own economies in the use of wheat 
through a higher extraction rate for flour than that of war- 
time; ‘dangerously low stocks of wheat and flour’’; the 
avoidance of waste; and the curtailment of feeding-stuffs 
for livestock—these are factors in the considerable reduc- 
tion in British wheat imports for the first half of 1946. 
The size of loaves of bread has been reduced and the 
cheese ration cut by a third. There has also been a re- 
duction in the grain used in the production of beer and 
whisky. Great Britain has offered to ration bread if we 
would do so. 


Voluntary cuts in the consumption of wheat have been 
urged repeatedly by the United States government since 
early February. The supplies promised by the exporting 
countries are far below the amount needed before the end 
of July to prevent starvation. Canada is sending more 
than she promised. There has been a sharp decline month 
by month in the amount of wheat and flour shipped by the 
United States since January. For the first week of May 
it was 100,000 tons as against 250,000 tons hoped for. The 
deficit would have fed 71,500,000 persons in Europe. 

The United States has ordered reductions in the 
amount, particularly wheat, of grain fed to live stock ; the 
ban on the use of wheat for liquor ; a 25 per cent reduction 
in the flour made available for consumption in this coun- 
try, and a higher rate of extraction for flour. Farmers are 
receiving a higher price for wheat. The Federal Trade 
Commission has recently reported grave waste in the dis- 
tribution of bread in this country. Many groups are 
urging rationing, both to insure an equitable distribu- 
tion and to prevent continued want abroad after the 1946 
harvest. 
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